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Ramakrishna Mission : In Search of a New 
Identity 


I - Ramakrishna Mission : In Search of a New Iden- 
tity 


Recently the Ramakrishna Mission has hit headlines, It has ac- 
quired a new self-identity. One fine morning, Hindus got up to 
discover that the Mission hitherto regarded as a spokesman of re- 
ligious Hinduism was non-Hindu. They were bewildered. The 
reaction was subdued but widespread and deep. It reached down 
deep into their psyche. 


What happened ¢ What caused this metamorphosis ? It is partic- 
ularly intriguing when we remember that this changed status was 
not forced on them but actively sought and argued for. The Mis- 
sion itself approached the Calcutta High Court for the status of 
a non-Hindu minority religion and the Court granted it. In this 
case, nobody could say that the Mission was being persecuted by 
a religious majority. It is true that along with Hinduism, the re- 
ligion of the majority, it suffered certain disabilities but within 
the Hindu community itself, it enjoyed a privileged position and 
belonged to the “first circle,” as it were. Hindus as a whole are 
unequal but the Mission has been less unequal than the rest. 


One option for the Mission was to give the Hindus a lead and 
to fight discrimination but it chose a lesser way. It gave up Hin- 
duism itself and claimed the status of a minority religion in order 
to secure its privileges. To belong to Hinduism entails several dis- 
advantages and to leave it is profitable. Under the circumstances, 
it would require a faith greater and deeper than the Mission could 
muster to continue in the old loyalty. 


The immediate provocation came from some problems con- 


nected with some of the educational institutions the Mission 
is running. A religious minority is a law unto itself. The insti- 
tutions run by it enjoy protection both from their staff as well 
as from the Government. Their properties are safe and their 
management secure from Government intervention, very unlike 
institutions run by Hindus which enjoy no such protection and 
which are subject to all kinds of interference from a Government 
which takes pride in being ‘secular, and which has developed 
aversion of secularity informed by anti-Hindu animus. ‘The 
Indian Express reports ( 28/29 January, ’86 ) that the famous 
temple of Lord Venkateswara at Tirupati in Andhra Pradesh has 
been ordered to pay rupees twenty crores as tax on the “sales” of 
prasadam since 1975! The Aurangzebi spirit is very much alive. 
Favoured treatment and discriminatory taxes have been used by 
Governments in the past to promote particular culture-groups 
and destroy others. 


The Mission faced serious “trade union” problems probably en- 
couraged by the Marxist Government of Bengal. The problem 
became acute at Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda Centenary 
College, Rahara, 24 Parganas. The agitating teachers went to the 
court invoking the College Teachers (Security of Service) Act of 
1975, and the West Bengal College Service Commission Act, 1978. 
The Mission decided to cut the Gordian-knot by claiming the 
status of a minority religion to whose institutions those Acts do 
not apply. So in 1980, it made its plea before the Calcutta High 
Court (Constitutional Writ Jurisdiction-C. 0. No. 12837). In 
their affidavit, the respondents on behalf of the Mission manage- 
ment pleaded that the Mission constitutes a “collection of indi- 
viduals classed together as the followers of Shri Ramakrishna’; 
that since these followers “believe in and practice the cult or re- 
ligion of Shri Ramakrishna,’ they are a “religious denomination” 
within the meaning of article 26 of the Indian constitution; and 
since they also number less than 50% of the Population, they are 


also a “religious minority” within the meaning of the article 30 of 
the same Constitution.' In fact, they number exactly 1400 monks 
and 106,072 lay followers according to Mission register. There- 
fore, if number alone were the criterion, they prove their minor- 
ity status with a vengeance. The High Court agreed and a year 
ago it gave its judgement that the Mission was non-Hindu and it 
represented a separate minority religion and, therefore, the two 
Acts were not applicable to colleges administered by it. So far the 
Mission has won but the teachers of the Rahara College have gone 
to the Supreme Court. The State Government of the West Bengal 
is also opposing judgement of the High Court. 


Thus though the immediate motivation was practical, but once 
set on this slippery path, the Mission, through its lawyers, made 
a thorough job of it and put forward arguments the Court found 
at least legally convincing. 


' Articles 26 & 30 of the Constitution read : 
26. 
Subject to public order, morality and health, every religious denomination 
or any section thereof shall have the right— 


1. to establish and maintain institutions for religious and charitable 
purposes; 


. to manage its own affairs in matters of religion; 
. to own and acquire movable and immovable property; and 
. to administer such property in accordance with law. 
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30. 


1) All minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall have 
the right to establish and administer educational institutions of their 
choice. 


2) The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, discrim- 
inate against any educational institution on the ground that it is under 
the management of a minority, whether based on religion or language. 


The Mission affidavit speaks often of the “cult or religion of Shri 
Ramakrishna.” This is probably for meeting a legal point though 
Ramakrishna himself followed no cult and he was not even a good 
cult-figure. He was satisfied with being a traditional Hindu in the 
best sense of the term. But in the very process of making him 
leave his own religion, he is made to embrace a new one which 
is also a cult—perhaps a cultless cult, or “a sectless sect,’ as the 
affidavit puts it with charming ingenuity. 


Arguing for the “distinct” existence of the Mission, the affidavit 
says that not all its members are Hindus and, in fact, some of 
them are Muslims and Christians. The first fact proves that it 
is non-sectarian, the second that it is universal. This is the pat- 
tern which the afhdavit faithfully observes-when the inclusive- 
ness of the Mission is to be shown, Islam and Christianity are 
mentioned; when its distinct character is to be shown, Hinduism 
is mentioned. The Mission is distinct from Hinduism in some re- 
spects and similar to Islam and Christianity in others. That makes 
it unique and universal —that is the line of argument. 


The fact that almost all the registered members of the Mission are 
Hindus proves nothing. Here we have a situation where the rule 
is no better than the exceptions, where, in fact, the rule proves the 
exceptions. At this rate, Gandhians, Vinobhaites, Aurobindoites, 
followers of Ramana Maharishi and Maharishi Mahesh, all could 
be considered as non-Hindu. And since all of them and, even 
all of us, taken separately as Arya Samaijists, Jains, Saktas, Vaish- 
navas are less than 50% of the population, we all form religious 
minorities. 


The affidavit enumerates many points which in the opinion of the 
Mission distinguishes it from all other religions, “including tradi- 
tional Hinduism.” It states that a traditional Hindu “believes in 
the Vedas only, and not in the scriptures of any other religions,” 
while followers of Ramakrishna cult believe in all holy scriptures. 


Is the formulation correct ? Or is the matter so simple ? For 
example, Gandhi believed in many scriptures besides the Vedas 
though his own scriptures par excellence were the Gita and the 
Ramayana, but he thought he was a traditional Hindu. On the 
contrary, many Arya Samajists believe in the Vedas only but they 
do not think they are traditional Hindus. In fact, some of them 
think they are not Hindus at all but Arya. Some believe that they 
are Hindus without Hinduism, also the name of a recent book by 
an eminent Arya Samajist teacher. The argument is that the Arya 
Samaj has given up the substance of traditional Hinduism, like 
image-worship and Brahmanism, etc; then why not give up the 
traditional name too ? 


As regards the Mission's claim to believe in all scriptures and 
prophets, what does it mean ? Will it stop no where ? Will it 
draw no line ? Does it mean only prophets who succeeded and 
prevailed and whose followers now rule the roost and who have 
to be respected, or flattered, or humoured ? Or will it also include 
prophets that failed and whose people went under? or who found 
no honour, as honour goes, either at home or abroad ? Will the 
scriptures include the Book of Mormons, the Red Book of Mao 
Tse-tung and the Green Book of Muammar Qaddafi ? Will Idi 
Amin, Rajaneesha, who also claim prophetic inspiration, too 
find a place in the seried prophets who preach the same Truth ¢ 


The affidavit further says that while a traditional Hindu “claims 
to be a Hindu only,’ a follower of the Ramakrishna religion even 
“though a Hindu, claims something more at the same time.” If 
this is so, then the Mission will have to show that it is distinct not 
from the traditional Hindus but from the modern Hindus who 
follow the new but quite unoriginal fashion of being many things 
at the same time. In fact, many articulate Hindus say that they 
are only “notional” Hindus; some others claim to be everything 
but Hindus. 


In the affidavit, the Mission tells us in what way its members are 
different from traditional Hinduism; perhaps in another chapter 
yet to be written, it will tell us how it is similar to Islam and Chris- 
tianity. 


The Mission also claims to be “unique” on the ground that its fol- 
lowers believe in the “universal brotherhood of all, irrespective of 
caste, creed, community, language and nationality.’ But does this 
fact really make it unique ? In fact, it makes it quite commonplace 
with such a plethora of world bodies around, with anybody able to 
rent a room and get a board painted claiming to be a mini- UNO. 
The fact is that Universalism like patriotism is in the danger of be- 
coming a refuge of all kinds of people, good, bad and indifferent. 
But of course the Mission is different; it has a genuine philosophy 
of human brotherhood though not new or unique to it as it claims 
but derived from the ancient philosophy of the land. 


Another distinguishing mark claimed by the Mission is its “self- 
less service to man in a spirit of worship” its dedication “as a mat- 
ter of religious creed, to the service of humanity at large, irrespec- 
tive of caste, colour, creed, language or nationality.” 


It is good the Mission is attending to this neglected work though 
Ramakrishna himself had not spoken in such hyperbolic terms 
about this work. Speaking of hospitals, dispensaries and schools, 
he said that they are good but “don't go out of your way to look for 
such work, he had added. It is like people who go to the Kalighat 
temple but spend all their time in alms-giving forgetting “to see 
the Mother in the inner Shrine,’ he said. Everything has its own 
time, place and importance. 


The advice is eminently sound even on common sense, grounds. 
Dont go out looking for opportunities of doing good but do good 
when the opportunity comes. It is enough to serve your neighbor 
who is likely to share your caste, creed, colour, language and na- 
tionality. But today not many find it satisfying. Today service is 


international and a whole-time job. Your own neighbor is served 
by a distant Samaritan while you yourself travel to serve his far- 
away neighbor. Serve everybodys neighbor but your own, seems 
to be the motto of much of modern, professional voluntary work 
based on international finance or Government largesse. 





II - Sri Ramakrishna’s Alleged “Practice of Islam and 
Christianity” 


But the most important count in the Mission's claim for a new 
identity is its belief that it offers in some unique way the “essence” 
of all religions, a kind of religion of all religions, a super-religion. 
All this is done in the name of Ramakrishna who, it is claimed 
“practised all religions.” Through his practice, he “discovered that 
the same Eternal truth underlies all religions, which is the essence 
of all scriptures, that all religions are true”. Hitherto this truth was 
presented as a Hindu truth renewed and confirmed in the life of 
Ramakrishna but now for the first time it is being claimed as a 
trans-Hindu truth unique to the cult of Ramakrishna. 


Let us look a little more closely into what has been described as 
Ramakrishna’s “practice of all religions,’ as this constitutes the 
underpinning of Mission theology and it has been used to draw 
most wild conclusions. 


It is true that Ramakrishna spoke often of having practised vari- 
ous disciplines but it was always in the context of disciplines fol- 
lowed by the Hindus. For example, he told his devotees on Sept. 
19, 1884 : “God made me pass through the disciplines of vari- 
ous paths. First according to the Puranas, then according to the 
Tantra. I also followed the disciplines of the Vedas.” Again, he 
said on another occasion (April 12, 1885) : “I practised all sorts 


of Sadhana .... During my Sadhana period I had all kinds of amaz- 
ing visions.” Then he described his sadhanas and vision, and all 
these had an authentic, traditional Hindu context and stamp. Ex- 
amples can be multiplied but that is unnecessary. 


All these Sadhanas, he said, led to the same goal. All these led 
to the same goal because all of them derive from the same funda- 
mental vision. Old scriptures spoke of many dharmas and many 
paths. Ramakrishna practised many of these and found them 
true. Thus through his life and labour, he established the truth 
of the old scriptures in the eyes of the educated of Calcutta who 
were coming under an alien influence. Ramakrishna helped to re- 
habilitate India on a deeper level. Rehabilitation on other levels 
was to follow. 


As regards Ramakrishna’s “practice of Islam and Christianity” of 
which the Mission makes so much, it finds no mention in the 
Gospel, the earliest and most authentic account of Ramakrishna’s 
thoughts and experiences in his own words. In this work we find 
that though Ramakrishna reminisces often about his experiences 
and God-filled states, there is hardly a word about his so-called 
practice of Islam and Christianity. It first finds place in Swami 
Saradanandas biography, “Sri Ramakrishna: The Great Master’, 
a devout work alright but not “untarnished by the writer's mind’, 
an eminent quality of the Gospel in the words of Vivekananda. 
The author had met Ramakrishna in the last two years of the lat- 
ter’s life and the work itself was written 25 years after when an 
incipient theology of the Mission had already emerged and when 
the Mission was learning to look at its old master in the light of 
its future work as it conceived it. 


However, the new tasks and the new perceptions, not- 
withstanding, even this work does not accord to Ramakrishnas 
“practice of Islam and Christianity” the same importance as it 
has lately acquired. In a 1050-pages long book, we find only one 


page is given to his practice of Islam, reduced to ten lines by 
Swami Nikhilananda in his shorter biography of Ramakrishna. 
In the account of Ramakrishna’ “practice of Christianity’, his 
practice of Christianity fares no better. From Saradananda’s 
work we learn that in a life devoted to intense Sadhana extending 
over many years, the so-called practice of Islam occupied no 
more than three days ! And the same time- scale held for the 
practice of Christianity. 


We also learn that all this took place as a kind of after-thought, 
and not out of any inner-felt need. It took place, as the biogra- 
pher tells us, when “the holy fire of passion for God- inebriation 
keeping him restless for twelve years” had received itslast oblation 
and had” ceased to burn. 


In connection with his practice of the two religions, we also hear 
of luminous figures that visited Ramakrishna on these occasions. 
Because of the importance of the subject in the lore of the Mission, 
let us dilate upon it a little more. Swami Nikhilananda tells us 
that towards the end of 1866, Sri Ramakrishna began the Sadhana 
of a Muslim under the guidance of a Hindu converted to Islam 
(Govind Ray). “After three days he saw the figure of a radiant 
figure, perhaps Muhammad.’ This figure gently approached him 
and finally lost himself in Sri Ramakrishna.” 


Eight years after in November 1874, the practice of Christian- 
ity followed about the same course except that it involved not 
even this initial Sadhana. He had listened to some readings from 
the Bible (one wonders what portions) and he was moved. One 
day sitting in the parlour of a devotee, he saw a painting of the 
Madonna and the Child on the wall. Presently, Ramakrishna be- 
came ecstatic. The mood last for three days, at the end of which he 





*In Saradananda, the radiant figure remains nameless; in Nikhilananda, 
the name becomes a guess; in subsequent Mission lore, it becomes a dead cer- 
tainity. 
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saw a luminous figure appearing, entering into and merging with 
him. (The affidavit mentions this). This, Swami Saradananda 
calls the “Master’s vision of Sri Ish.” Swami Nikhilananda says 
that “the effect of this experience was stronger than that of the 
vision of Muhammad.’ This difference could provide much scope 
for future disputants One school may hold that while all prophets 
are equal some more equal than others. 


Other details are added. During his practice of Islam, Ramkr- 
ishna “repeated the mantra Allah, and said Namaz thrice daily” 
During this while he also dressed and ate like a Muslim. Another 
hagiograpical work, Ramakrishna Punthie by Akshoy Sen pro- 
vides some more news. A Muslim cook was brought who stood 
outside the kitchen and instructed a Brahmin cook made to wear 
a lungi, inside how to cook in a Muslim way. We are also told that 
at this time, Ramakrishna felt a great urge to take beef. However, 
this urge could not be satisfied openly. But one day as he sat on 
the bank of the Ganges, a carcass of a cow was floating by. He 
entered the body of a dog astrally and tasted the flesh of the cow. 
His Muslim Sadhana was now complete. 


All this is highly comic but it holds an important position; in the 
Mission theology. The lawyers of the Mission did not forget to 
argue in the Court that Ramakrishna was on the verge of eating 
beef. This was probably meant to prove that he was an indifferent 
Hindu and not far from being a devout Muslim. A perfect new 
Universal. 


We are also told that while Ramakrishna practised Islam and 
Christianity, Hindu Gods and Goddesses disappeared from his 
mind on both these occasions; during these interludes he also 
refrained from entering the temple precinct. All this makes it 
authentic Muslim and Christian Sadhana for the Mission monks. 
But viewed from another angle, it had something of a tamasika 
sadhana in it which alone could lead to tamasika impulses like 
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eating meat and rejecting Gods who had all along been gracious 
and benevolent to him. These Gods might ask him why he 
forsook them when they did not forsake him. 


Their disappearance and reappearance may also lead to some the- 
ological fall-out in the future. Who was stronger ? Allah and Je- 
hovah who made pagan Gods retire at their very appearance or 
these Gods who prevailed again so soon ? 


To call it the practice of Islam and Christianity will hardly flatter 
the Muslim and Christian theologians. In fact, they are likely to 
regard it as a caricature and an insult.> For example, the prac- 





>Two articles in a Bengali journal of Muslim apologetics, published in 
Bangladesh, bear out the truth of this statement. One article, Ramakrishnas 
Path of Sadhana, quoting from Ramakrishna Kathaasaara, that Ramakrishna 
got converted to Islam for two or three days and during this while engaged in 
trisandhyaa, or three times namaaz daily, points out that Islam knows no. 
such thing; it prescribes namaaz five times a day. It may be added here that 
trisandhyaa, or three religious acts at the junctures of the three divisions of 
the day (Sun-rise, noon, and Sun-set) is a Hindu practice. In fact, Islam ,\ 
shuns these exact moments in order to avoid any suggestion of Sun-worship,; 
a bugbear in Islam. 

Another article, Ramakrishna and Islam, says that in Islam, there is no ordi- 
nance which allows a man to take a holiday, and spend a few days as a Muslim 
in order to realize its truth. The practice of Islam lasts till death. To embrace 
Islam and then to leave it makes a man an apostate (murtadd)\ and’ apostasy 
(irtidaad) has not even a distant connection with any siddhi or realization; in 
fact, apostasy means relapse into the old state of darkness (timir) or ignorance 
(jahaliya). 

It may be added that apostasy in Islam is punished with death. According 
to Muslim tradition, the prophet had said that “he that adopts another religion 
shall be put to death,” On this point, all Muslim schools of law are agreed. Their 
differences are peripheral—for example, whether an apostate should be put to 
death instantly or he be allowed an opportunity to recant (tawba); or whether 
he should be burnt or put to sword. Very early, in the life of Islam, the second 
mode carried the day. 

In Christianity too, apostasy became a penal offence from an early date. 
During the medieval ages, apostates were burnt. 
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tice of Islam has “pillars” other than those of dressing and dining 
like a Bengali Muslim. Meanwhile we have to be thankful that in 
order to make Ramakrishna’s urge to conform to :’ Muslim and 
Christian sadhana, he was not made to go the whole hog and also 
presented in the role of a Hajji, Ghazi, an idol-breaker, a mujahid, 
a martyr and a missionary. 


The students of Yoga know that “visions” are of a limited value 
and they prove very little. The luminous figures which Ramakr- 
ishna saw and which his followers identified as those of Jesus and 
Mohammad belong to the category of visions. They tell us more 
about the visionary than about the object visioned. The fact is 
that Ramakrishna was a prodigy. Whatever he gave his thought 
to was coloured by the purity of his mind and appeared to him in 
ecstatic image. He saw a small European boy under a tree; at once 
he fell into an ecstasy seeing in the boy the image of Krishna. He 
went to a zoo and saw a tiger; this induced in him ecstasy for in 
the tiger he saw the vahan (vehicle) of Mother Durga. He visited 
Kashi and, though its inhabitants disappointed him, he saw the 
city itself made of gold — he had toilet difficulties while the mood 
lasted. He went to Vrindavan and there saw in the cowherd boys 
returning home at dusk the image of Krishna. 


From the Yogic viewpoint also there was nothing unusual or ex- 
traordinary about Ramakrishna’ visions of Jesus and Muham- 
mad. When one meditates on the object (Karmasthana), it un- 
dergoes several successive modifications. It gets internalized; it 
loses its blemishes; it assumes a luminous form (jyotishmati); it 
assumes a joyous form (visoka). All this is a normal process of yo- 
gic modification and ingestion. The same thing happened to the 
“thoughts” of Muhammad and Jesus when they passed through 
the cricible of Ramakrishna’s mind. It need not give birth to an 
indiscriminate theology like the one produced by the Mission - 
that all prophets and religions are equal and that they all say the 
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same thing. 


There is yet another consideration. Visions of a transcendental 
state have a limited phenomenal (vyavaharika) validity. For ex- 
ample, Sri Aurobindo, as a prisoner of the British, saw in the 
British jail, in the British Judge and in the British Prosecuting of- 
ficer the veritable image of Vasudeva, but this did not invalidate 
the Indian struggle for Independence nor the reality of British Im- 
perialism. There was no slurring over, no loss of discrimination. 
For him India’s struggle for independence acquired a new spiri- 
tual imperative, a new significance, a new perspective. India was 
to rise through and for the Sanatana dharma. 





III - The Truth of Harmony and Multiple Paths 


In its affidavit the Mission claims the doctrine of religious har- 
mony as peculiarly its own. That it preaches religious amity is wel- 
come and laudable but it is by no means its differentia. The truth 
of the doctrine is ancient and its practice widespread. In fact, in 
the religious history of mankind, religious tolerance has been the 
rule, and religious intolerance an exception. The latter was the 
contribution of Semitic religions which themselves were no more 
than local and temporary episodes in the wider and longer history 
of mankind. 


The Mission bases the truth of its doctrine on the “visions” of 
Ramakrishna, though many in India, both before and after him, 
have arrived at the same doctrine without having his visions or 
without undergoing his “practice of Islam and Christianity.’ The 
fact is that the truth of harmony and human brotherhood derives 
not from an absorbed trance but from an awakened prajna or 
wisdom; and its validity depends not on any dramatic s ecstatic 
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visions but it belongs to man’s deeper vision and even to his nat- 
ural reason unspoilt by theologies of exclusiveness. In point of 
fact, truths revealed in absorbed trance of an unpurified mind are 
often dangerous. Much of the religious dogmatism, fundamen- 
talism, exclusiveness and obscurantism come from this source. 
This is also the source of many arrogant claims, of anathema and 
curses heaped upon the unbelievers, and of injunctions to kill 
them. 


The doctrine of harmony and amity finds its secure foundation in 
Hinduism. It is based on the way it intuits God and man. Its God 
is inclusive, not exclusive. He is beyond human grasp (agrahyam) 
but he is known through many symbols. He is the one as well 
as Many (Ekdaneka); though He is Nameless, He has also many 
Names (Bahu Nama, Sahasra-nama); He is Formless, yet he is 
conceived in many divine Forms. He is beyond all words of praise, 
yet He is sung and celebrated in many ways by many people (pu- 
rustuta). He is everywhere; therefore, wherever you are, you are 
in Him and He is in you. Wherever you go, you meet His face 
and He is in every face (Sarvatomukha and Visvatomukha). 


Besides providing plurality of symbols, Hinduism also recognizes 
difference in human nature. Men belong to different types and 
they differ in character, their nature, their starting-point; they 
are also differently endowed and their spiritual capital and equip- 
ment are also different. Naturally all these differences of svab- 
hava and svadharma give rise to different modes of worship, and 
approach. These are the famous paths of knowledge, devotion, 
selfless action, austerity, renunciation, of discrimination. They 
receive different emphases in different cults and disciplines fol- 
lowed by the Saktas, Vaishnavas, Advaitins, Pauranikas. Ramakr- 
ishna practised many of these disciplines and confirmed and re- 
newed their inner vision in his life. 


Here certain important points should be remembered. Hindu 
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sages spoke of dharma, not religions. The concept of dharma is 
psychological and spiritual; that of religion is creedal and ideolog- 
ical. Therefore, the concept of multiple paths based on different 
psychological types and different starting- points is very differ- 
ent in spirit from the current doctrine of equality and unity of all 
religions. The latter belongs to Dr. Bhagwan Dass rather than to 
Ramakrishna. 


There is another important point. When the Hindu sages spoke 
of dharma in the context of spiritual liberation they meant sat- 
twik dharma. Dharmas free from passion, desire and anger (ka- 
makrodha vivarjita), ego and delusion alone lead to Moksha. Pas- 
sionate, angry and delusive ideologies lead nowhere. For exam- 
ple, the path of the Charvakas neither seeks nor leads to Moksha; 
nor do passionate beliefs, religious bigotry, pretentious claims 
and delusive theologies, however much disguised they may be in 
the phraseology of religion and piety. 


Another point of difference should be noted. The current ide- 
ology of religious harmony emphasizes similarity—different reli- 
gions are harmonious because they say the same thing; The older 
doctrine of multiple paths lays stress on their diversity—these 
paths are valid because they serve genuine different needs and 
answer to different natures. In short, they serve humanity not by 
being the same but by being different. 


Ramakrishna own teaching was no different. He preached 
that symbols should cause no strife. As the substance ‘water’ 
is known by different names in different countries, so is God. 
He also took the eminently reasonable and even common-sense 
view that differences too are God made and those should be 
respected. The note-that he taught something mysterious which 
is called the “essence” of all religions and which he derived from 
his “visions’-belongs to the monks of the Mission. Nor did he 
say that all prophets and scriptures say the same thing—he knew 
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hardly anything about most of them. He only offered the message 
of mutual good-will without ceasing to be Hindu or becoming 
a trans-Hindu. In fact, he had many occasions to chastise those 
who in their certitude of their doctrines went about finding 
fault with traditional Hinduism. To the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj, he said in 1884: “Do you know what the truth is? God has 
made religions (dharma)” to suit different aspirations, times and 
countries (paatra, desha, kaala). All doctrines (mata-meaning 
God with form and God without form) are only so many paths” 
He also told them : “Tf there are errors in other religions (mata), 
that is none of our business, God to whom the world belongs, 
takes care of that”. (Gospel, Vol. II, p 559). The words given 
in the brackets are the ones used by Ramakrishna. One can 
easily see that their English equivalents are inadequate, and even 
distorting, and doubly so when those remarks are considered out 
of context. They do not support the theory that all religions (in 
the modern, popular sense) say the same thing. 


Again, though Ramakrishna believed in the divine working be- 
hind all institutions, ideas, theologies, revelations and beings, he 
did not say that all were divine. In fact, he thought some of them 
were bad and even wicked (for example, like the doctrine that 
man is essentially sinful) though even with them too one should 
behave indulgently, particularly if they are powerful, or drunk, 
in order to avoid trouble. “In the presence of a wicked person, I 
become alert,’ he says. Such a person should be humoured with 
such words as “Hello, uncle ! How are you,’ he advises. On an- 
other occasion, he said that though we should love all beings be- 
cause God dwells in them, but we should “salute a wicked person 
from a distance.’ This applies even more to evil doctrines and 
ideologies (Gospel, Vol. I, p 572) 


Though the doctrine of harmony based on the principle of ‘many 
paths’ found its great expression in Hindu-Buddhist tradition, it 
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was widely practised. It lay at the heart of many philosophies 
like Taoism and Stoicism. It is found in every religious culture 
where the God has not become “jealous”, or where there is a devel- 
oped science of inner exploration. Mutual religious respect was 
practised as a matter of course even by the inhabitants of the two 
Americas before these continents were opened up to influence of 
a different persuasion. Ometo- chtzin, an American-Indian chief, 
accused of idolatry (1539), argued that even “the various orders 
of Christian friers and seculars had different dress and rules; that 
every one had his own way of life; so had the Indians and they 
should not be obliged to give it up” He was condemned to death. 


The same argument is offered two centuries later in another cor- 
ner of these newly discovered lands. A Boston Missionary is sent 
(1805) to the leaders of the Six Nations inviting them to become 
Christians. One of their leaders, Red Jacket, spoke on behalf of 
them all : “The Great Spirit has made us all, but he has made a 
great difference between his white and red children. He has given 
us different complexions and different customs; why may we not 
conclude that he has given us a different religion according to our 
understanding. He also said to the Missionary :” You say there is 
but one way to worship and serve the Great Spirit. If there is but 
one religion, why do you white people differ so much about it.” He 
also told him that the Christian Missionaries were preaching to 
the white people who were the neighbours of his people. “We will 
wait a little while, and see what effect your preaching has upon 
them. If we find it does them good, and makes them honest and 
less disposed to cheat Indians, we will consider again what you 
have said,’ he said making this sporting offer. 


Thus we find that these Indians of America though in a tighter 
corner than we ever were, did not lose their sense of discrimina- 
tion and thought and said nothing which lowered their intellec- 
tual fences. 
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IV - Repudiation of a Great Inheritance 


This discriminative Intelligence, this spiritual alertness and cau- 
tion are becoming rare, Today the leaders of religion in India seek 
and offer a formula like “All scriptures say the same thing,” to go 
by. They do not take the trouble of finding out what it means and 
how far it is true and whether it is supported by deeper reflection, 
history and facts. 


In the same vein, people today seek similarities however su- 
perficial and slur over differences however important. This is 
not without its motives and justification. The world has known 
too much religious wrangling; therefore, many well-intentioned 
people seek peace by emphasizing similarities and underplaying 
differences. But it has some serious disadvantages. It has dis- 
couraged critical appraisal. It has helped to rehabilitate certain 
discredited ideologies and beliefs, the very ones which have and 
which continue to inspire religious bigotry. They were rejected 
by the world’s best minds on rational grounds as superstitious 
and narrow; but now they are returning in the name of spiritual 
broadmindedness. In fact, the Mission, by its lack of spiritual 
discrimination, is becoming their purveyor and propagandist in 
India. 


It is not that different scriptures and religions do not share simi- 
larities. But there are important different preachings too, differ- 
ent enough to lead to crusades, Jihad and development of a vast 
apparatus of missionary proselytizing. To deny those differences 
would be unrealistic and lazy-minded. History and critical ap- 
praisal do not support this dogma of denial. In the spiritual world, 
there are things like aggressive ideologies, bigoted creeds, nar- 
row teachings and deluded theologies and these cannot be wished 
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away. 


It is true that we should not make much of outer differences, but 
we should also not make much of outer similarities. Every re- 
ligion comes from a central vision and it shares the virtue and 
limitations of that vision. A vision of a jealous God, of a God 
who has his enemy-Gods and “chosen” fraternities and favoured 
intermediaries, provides a poor basis of true religious harmony. 


Hinduism is admitted on all hands to be a tolerant religion. This 
tolerance is not accidental; it is rooted in its basic spiritual vision. 
Its God is not exclusive; it sees divinity in every thing. This vision 
provides a secure spiritual foundation for the doctrine of religious 
harmony of all sattwika paths. 


Given this fact, one wonders what the Ramakrishna Mission is 
seeking and why it has to float a new self-identity in order to 
preach the gospel of harmony and tolerance of which there is 
enough and to spare in Hinduism and for which no other source 
is likely to prove more inexhaustible. If it has failed to find it there, 
it is likely to find it nowhere else. 


But this very broadmindedness of Hinduism has become in 
some important way a disadvantage. Hinduism in its fecundity 
and large heartedness favours distinctiveness; but these distinc- 
tive parts sometimes lack the parental integral vision. In their 
forgetfulness they claim separation. 


There are other long-range psychological influences favouring 
this trend. Hinduism has fallen on bad days. Thanks to centuries 
of exploitation, it has become poor and disadvantaged. It has 
suffered in intellectual vigour and initiative; it can be easily flat- 
tered or intimidated. It has also become ingrown and different 
groups within; its fold know how to grow only at each other's 
expense. Thanks to motivated hostile propaganda, the Hindu 
intellectuals know all the bad things about their society. Because 
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of its poverty, there is a tendency among sections of the Hindus 
who do well to disown their Hindu connections. They try to 
acquire a new self-esteem in a new identity. This provides the 
underlying motivating power of much Sikh politics. On another 
plane, the Jan Sangh too has been under the shaping power of 
this silent force. It has not even done well but in the hope of 
doing better, it has scrupulously avoided the word Hindu. And 
who knows the RSS may also do it some day. Time is a great 
mocker. 


The same psychic environment has been shaping the character of 
the Mission. It was under compulsion to cultivate a non-Hindu 
security and a trans-Hindu identity. The immediate problem 
with the staff of its educational institutions, probably made more 
difficult by the hostility of the CPM Government, only provided 
the trigger. It brought into the open what was shaping silently in 
the psyche. 


But time will show that this influence was bad, and to have suc- 
cumbed to it will expose a weak character and a poor quality 
of leadership. In the larger world, the Mission is heard because 
it is supposed to represent Hinduism, or, at least an important 
truth of it. And the Mission monks know it. It may be no disad- 
vantage to disown their Hindu identity in India, but it is not so 
when they go out. Therefore, in the very year when the Manage- 
ment of the Mission was approaching the High Court in Calcutta 
for a separate non-Hindu identity, in that very year the Ramakr- 
ishna Vivekananda Centre of New York was issuing a fresh reprint 
of the Gospel, in which Ramakrishna is presented as a “Hindu 
of Hindus,” who “represents the very core of the time-honoured 
spiritual wisdom of India.” The book itself is offered “especially 
to those who, in their practice and spiritual discipline, look to 
Hinduism for help and guidance.” 


But the Mission's new course does not agree with its self- 
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understanding given above. It is a far cry from the teachings 
of Vivekananda, the founder of the Mission. Even during his 
days, the Hindu had become a dirty word, thanks to interested 
propaganda; but he taught not to seek personal rehabilitation 
by disowning its heritage. “If at present the word Hindu means 
anything bad, never mind; by our action let us be ready to show 
that this is still the highest word any language can invent’, he had 
said. It was in this spirit that he said that though he was one of 
the least of the Hindu people, he was still “proud to call myself 
a Hindu.” But perhaps these sentiments are not good enough 
in the new climate. Perhaps Vivekananda was a “communal 
Hindu” while the Mission is getting ready to become “universal 
non-Hindu’, as a perceptive student of the Mission puts it. 
Probably this new self-understanding of its role explains why the 
Mission has been editing the works of Vivekananda, expurgating 
inconvenient passages from his works. The neo-Mission monks 
claim to propagate “the cult or religion of Ramakrishna’, but in 
fact they have repudiated him and also repudiated Vivekananda. 
The two loudly tell them : “we know you not.” 


But something unexpected happened. The Mission action has 
sent a shock wave amongst the Hindus. They feel that they have 
been cheated, that a confidence trick has been played upon them. 
They regard the Mission action as the unkindest cut of all. If 
we follow the Bengali Press, we find that even many initiated lay 
members of the Mission in whose name it spoke have repudiated 
it. They have refused to be led down the garden path. 


But some Hindus equally concerned have taken a more charita- 
ble view. They say that this step does not represent the mind of 
the majority of the Mission monks many of whom feel a deep 
sense of pain and shame; that the step was taken by some few 
important but busy functionaries who were overwhelmed by the 
immediate problem and who did not fully realize what they were 
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letting themselves in for; that probably by now even these few re- 
alize that the course was ill-advised but they do not know how to 
retrieve the situation. 


V - Delusive Ideologies and Hate-Religions 


The monks of the Ramakrishna Mission may receive this 
brochure unkindly. But no hurt is meant and they remain hon- 
oured in our mind. Our purpose is merely to point out certain 
lacunae in their thinking with unhappy results for themselves 
and for their parental, Hindu society. 


The Mission’s recent ill-advised course was not accidental. The 
Mission was preparing for this step as it were for quite some time. 
Its meditation on the sangha was outstripping its meditation on 
dharma and on its founder and patron-saint. As a result, its com- 
mitment to the dharma and its mission to uphold it were weak- 
ening. 


But we shall not like to single out the Mission on this account. It is 
a failing which it shares with the larger Hindu society. Meditation 
on dharma has been declining to a vanishing point amongst the 
Hindus. Asa result, spiritual discrimination, viveka, has suffered 
badly. Slogans have replaced spiritual insight and just appraisal. 
‘All religions, scriptures and prophets say the same thing’ — this 
thoughtless, omnibus slogan is the result. 


This damaged discrimination has led to a double failure: failure 
to understand Hinduism itself and failure to understand other re- 
ligions, especially monolatrous and prophetic religions of Semitic 
inspiration like Christianity and Islam. 


The Semitic religions are not religions in the Eastern sense of the 
term. Their thrust is towards outward expansion, not towards in- 
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ward exploration. In fact, in the Eastern sense, they are not spir- 
itualities, but are what Marx calls ideologies, tailored for political 
expansion and imperialist aggression. 


The two systems —Eastern and Semitic— differ widely in their 
outlook, perspective and approach. The former speaks in the 
language of Self or Atma, the latter in the language of external 
Gods; the former speaks of the Law, the rita, the inner, spiritual 
and moral law of being and action, the latter speak of Command- 
ments of an external being. 


The two differ also in their concept of the deity. The god of 
Semitic religions is “jealous”; he can brook no other gods. He 
is the sole Lord of the world; therefore, he marches at the head 
of an army of believers to lay claim to his domain. Those who 
oppose him are rebels. 


This Gargantuan-God has his chosen people and, even more omi- 
nously, his chosen enemies. He promises to deliver them into the 
hands of his followers and ask the latter to “smite them, and ut- 
terly destroy them,’ and also to “destroy their altars, and break 
down their images, and cut down their groves” (Deut. 7.2,5); or 
as in the Quran to seek them and “kill them”. 


We owe to the same source the pernicious doctrine of Prophetism. 
According to this doctrine, though God is called man’s creator, 
yet he remains unknown to him except through a favourite in- 
termediary, known as the Only Son or the Last Prophet. In this 
view, God is not an indwelling spirit whom man can meet directly 
in the cave of his heart; rather, he inhabits a celestial region and 
makes himself and his will known through a favoured medium. 
The theory of a proxy or privileged intermediary is provided in 
the Bible. The Biblical God tells his chosen people : “T will tell 
him (the favoured prophet) what to say, and he will tell the peo- 
ple everything I command. He will speak in my name, and I will 
punish anyone who refuses to obey him” (Deut. 18.19 & 20). 
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There are other important differences but that is not the subject 
of the discussion here. It is enough to remember what the Gita 
tells us that all things and thoughts are subject to the domain of 
the triple qualities, the three gunas. Not only there is tamasika 
austerity and tamasika philanthropy, there are also tamasika 
gods, tamasika revelations, tamasika scriptures, tamasika faith 
and tamasika trances, etc. We should not confuse them with 
their sattwika counterparts. Dvesha dharma and moha dharma 
should not be confused with sattwika dharmas. Those who make 
this confusion can play no worthy role in the great spiritual work 
that awaits us. 





APPEAL 


Hindu society and culture are faced with a crisis. There is a united 
front of entrenched alien forces to disrupt and discredit the peren- 
nial values of the Indian ethos. All who care for India need to 
know what is happening, and what is to be done if a major tragedy 
is to be averted. 


VOICE OF INDIA aims at providing an ideological defence of 
Hindu society and culture, through a series of publications. Some 
of these publications have already been brought out and received 
wide appreciation. 


In this fight for men’s minds, our only weapon is truth. Truth 
must be told, as much about Hindu society and culture as about 
the alien ideologies which have been on the war-path since the 
days of foreign domination over the Hindu homeland. 


Every Hindu is invited to help this effort by 1) buying our pub- 
lications in bulk and making them available to friends who are 
interested, and 2) by donating liberally to our Truth Fund. No 
donation is too small or too big for us. 
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Hinduism Today and Organiser Articles 


September 1995 Hinduism Today 


Editorial 


The RK Mission: Judging the Judgment 


The story of the Ramakrishna Mission on page one holds implica- 
tions for Hindus everywhere. No one we know has assessed the 
matter more adeptly than Shri Ram Swarup, Delhi's discerning 
defender of Sanatana Dharma. Here is his, our first ever, guest 
editorial. 


By Shri Ram Swarup 


Approaching the Calcutta High Court in 1981, the Ramakrishna 
Mission sought the status of a non-Hindu minority, which re- 
quest was granted. The maneuver was not popular with RK Mis- 
sions rank and file. Years later, on July 2nd, 1995, the Supreme 
Court of India reversed the High Court judgment, rectifying the 
RK Missions mistake, restoring its old identity and salvaging it 
from a possible internal feud. The judgment is important, impor- 
tant for the Mission itself. 


The RK Mission is Hindu in its philosophy and spiritual lineage, 
deriving its main support, ideological and organizational, from 
Hindus. Then why did it take a course which brought it no credit 
and undid all that it stood for? Did it fear no adverse reaction? 
Did it not care? It knew the Hindu psyche was weak and Hin- 
dus are used to being taken for granted. It had many such in- 
stances before it. For example, Indian unity and freedom strug- 
gle owed to Hindu renaissance, but soon the new rulers took to 
wooing those who had opposed both. So RK Mission authori- 
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ties launched on their course without much apprehension and 
almost got away with it. But it happened that the Times of In- 
dia published a four-piece article (January 22nd to 25th, 1986) 
on the subject in which the Hindu viewpoint found articulation 
and focus. The story also became front page news in Hinduism 
Today. With this kind of notice, the issue came to life. RK Mis- 
sion authorities began to be questioned, sometimes by their own 
rank and file. They were embarrassed and felt uneasy but did not 
have the strength to say “sorry” and retrace their steps. Now the 
Supreme Court's judgment has come to their rescue and saved the 
RK Mission from a great crisis—the crisis of identity. 


The Supreme Court, however, could only make a legal contribu- 
tion. The rest will depend on the RK Mission itself. Have its 
authorities taken the decision gracefully? Will they be able to 
write off their recent past? Could it do any great work for Hin- 
duism ifits authorities feel they are Hindus only under legal com- 
pulsion? The RK Mission's future role will depend on answers 
to these questions.Some say there is no such problem, that the 
RK Mission has always been Hindu emotionally and intellectu- 
ally, but it was forced to seek a non- Hindu status for practical 
reasons—for avoiding disadvantages under which Hindu insti- 
tutions have to work in a secular India, This is partly true, but 
unfortunately on this question the Supreme Court provides no 
relief. This is a larger question that relates to the whole Hindu 
society and it will have to wage a continuing struggle to fight dis- 
crimination against itself. But regarding the question of the RK 
Mission's self- rehabilitation in the future, there is no simple an- 
swer, Much has taken place during the last decade which has to 
be taken into account. Though it took shape under particular cir- 
cumstances, the RK Mission now has an articulated philosophy 
of being non-Hindu, a veritable manifesto of separation. This re- 
pudiation is contained in its affidavit and more particularly in its 
written arguments [see page 4 sidebar for excerpts] submitted to 
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the High Court. The case is badly argued, but is not worse than 
other manifestoes which have become cornerstones of similar ill- 
digested ideologies, Now that it is forcefully articulated, the case 
for separation could exert a continuing influence on the minds of 
RK Mission authorities. 


Moreover, the arguments themselves were not. the work of a 
day. They were in the making over a long time, but lay dor- 
mant, awakening under certain psychological and ideological 
conditions, Pseudo-secularism is abroad, and under its auspices 
Hinduism is a dirty word, and disowning Hinduism is deemed 
both prestigious and profitable. Those- ideological conditions 
still obtain, and no court can change them. The philosophy of 
separation can be revived at any time. 


In the written arguments, the Mission had not merely to prove 
that it was a minority—that was easily done—but also that it was 
non-Hindu. This it did with great ingenuity and conviction. In 
trying to prove it was non- Hindu, it spoke quite negatively of 
Hinduism, borrowing heavily from the missionaries’ repertory. 
The attack itself was not exceptional, but the quarter from which 
it came was, “Eh tu, Brutus?” Can the RK Mission outlive this 
manifesto of separation? 


In this document, the Mission declares that it has a religion of 
its own, called “Ramakrishnaism,’ that this new religion “is defi- 
nitely no part of Hinduism,’ that “its separate identity is its inher- 
ent necessity.’ It concludes that the Mission “has its own separate 
God, separate name, separate church, separate community, sep- 
arate organisation and, above all, separate philosophy,’ It argues 
that the RK Mission is not only non- Hindu but is also not incon- 
sistent with Christianity and Islam. 


Many wonder how the RK Mission could argue in this vein at 
all. It is obvious that something had gone wrong somewhere, 
and the Missions commitment to Hinduism had become weak. 
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True, it had been preaching rather indiscriminately that “all 
religions are equal.” But that meant a different thing in the past. 
In those days the RK Mission saw in this thesis the mature fruit 
of Hinduism? but now it beheld a repudiation. The Mission's 
broadmindedness was now trans-Hindu. It decided that it could 
not find adequate expression in Hinduism and needed a new 
religion—Ramakrishnaism. 


To give their new religion a greater plausibility, authorities began 
to rewrite the history of the RK Mission—if that is a right word to 
use for so contemporary a phenomenon. They had a second look 
at Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, giving their lives and thought 
a new format, one more in agreement with the orientation of the 
present leadership. 


About Vivekananda, they contended that the “aggressive Hindu 
monk” who had defended Hinduism at the Chicago Parliament 
of the World Religions in 1893 had ceased to exist by the time he 
founded the RK Mission, and the latter was no longer Hindu. His 
“transition” owed, we are told, to his contact with the West. True, 
Vivekananda saw much good in the West, but that it taught him 
a new religion is sheer inventiveness. For their authority, they 
quote Marie Louise Burke, but there is nothing in her book to 
support this conclusion. The fact is that when Vivekananda went 
to America his idea was merely to defend Hinduism. But once 
there, he discovered that it needed and deserved Vedanta. He saw 
that “Europe, the center of the manifestation of material energy, 
will crumble into dust within fifty years, if she is not mindful to 
change her position, to shift her ground and make spirituality the 
basis of her life. And what will save Europe is the religion of the 
Upanishads.” 


He decided to preach Vedanta to the West. He advised that 
Vedantic principles, rather than any personality, including that 
of Sri Ramakrishna, should be taught. Christopher Isherwood 
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tells us that his advice is still followed. “Ramakrishna is presented 
always as an exemplar (and not the only exemplar) of Vedanta; 
and much is said about the relation of Vedanta to the teachings 
of Christ and the Christian saints.” We can believe that. Many 
RK Mission monks follow the same fashion in India, too, where 
the audience is Hindu, but the elaboration and commentary are 
Biblical. For this reason some feel that the RK Mission has been 
more of a propagandize!’ of Christianity and Islam among the 
Hindus than of Hinduism abroad. It was happening long before 
the RK Mission applied for a non-Hindu status; it could continue 
after it is legally Hindu again. 


RK Mission monks have dealt with Ramakrishna in the same fan- 
ciful and slipshod manner and have given a similar orientation 
to his sadhana. They concede that he was a “Hindu by birth” and 
also died as one, “at least in the eye of the lay” But they go on to 
suggest that he realized a spiritual status beyond the ken of Hin- 
duism and, therefore, heeded a new identity. Thus, they conclude, 
the Bengali saint had to be the founder of a new religion. There 
is however, nothing in the life of Sri Ramakrishna to suggest this 
even remotely. True, his hunger for things spiritual was immense; 
but for that he went to the Upanishads, the Tantras, the Puranas 
and the various traditional Hindu disciplines, and these gave him 
all that he wanted. He had no thought of founding a new religion, 
and he did not think,it added to one’s stature an inch. He was no 
prophet or founder of a faith or sect. He was satisfied with being 
in the line of India’s old rishis. 


RK Mission monks preach that “All religions teach the same 
thing,” and they do it in the name of what they call Sri Ramakr- 
ishnas “practice of all religions.” True, Ramakrishna taught the 
message of harmony, spoke of “many paths” and approached 
other religions with respect. But for that one need not practice 
all religions, nor be an ecstatic. Many others both before and 
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after Ramakrishna have taught the same message without being 
ecstatic or even religious. 


Moreover, Ramakrishna’s practice of all religions itself does not 
amount to much. It is more myth than fact. Swami Saradananda’s 
Sri Ramakrishna: The Great Master, the first RK Mission stan- 
dard biography of Sri Ramakrishna, speaks of his practice of Is- 
lam and Christianity. But in a 900-page book, he gives only one 
page to each practice! From this book we also learn that each 
practice—sadhana, siddhi and profession time altogether—took 
no more than three days to complete! Still, in the course of time, 
the myth thickened and replaced any facts, until Nehru was writ- 
ing, apparently without disbelieving, that Ramakrishna “went to 
Moslem and Christian mystics and lived with them for years, fol- 
lowing their strict routine.” 


It also seems that the practice of Islam and Christianity made a 
less than deep impression on Ramakrishna, for subsequently he 
does not mention on his own initiative either Muhammad or the 
Koran, neither Jesus nor the Bible. Not even once! Nor did he 
draw from” his practice such excessive and indiscriminate con- 
clusions as Mission monks now do. 


I am of the view that this Supreme Court decision will be help- 
ful for the Ramakrishna Mission, which would surely have disin- 
tegrated otherwise, as its monks and followers who believed- in 
the ancient Sanatana Dharma civilization would have gradually 
deserted it. This was bound to happen, inasmuch as monks asso- 
ciated with the Mission did not join it because of its identity as 
a separate religion called Ramakrishnaism. They were attracted 
to the Vedantic and Hindu views of Ramakrishna Paramahans 
and Swami Vivekananda. The average monk today is quite happy 
with the court's decision. Now the Mission has the opportunity 
to rectify its mistakes. It is time that they sincerely repent. This 
must be done, so that the collective monks can live in a peaceful 
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manner. 


Some of the arguments in the petitions are shameful. Unfortu- 
nately, it has become a fashionable thing to disown Hinduism. 
We will do well to remember that Hinduism has passed through 
a thousand years of foreign domination. During these centuries, 
its deepest ideas and its cherished institutions were under great 
attack. The trauma of this period produced deep psychological 
scars. Hindus have lost self-confidence. They have become pas- 
sive and apologetic—apologetic about their ideas, their institu- 
tions, about themselves and about their very name. They behave 
as if they are making amends for being Hindus. They have be- 
come self-alienated. What is needed is for us to be proud of be- 
ing Hindus. This judgment by the Supreme Court allows us to do 
some loud thinking on issues related to Hinduism. 


Ram Swarup, 75, is a distinguished social observer, author and 
spokesman of renascent Hinduism which, he believes, can also help 
other nations to rediscover their spiritual roots. His best-known 
book is The Word as Revelation, Names and Gods. He can be 
reached at Voice of India, 2/18, Ansari Road, New Delhi, 110002, 
India. 


September 1995 Hinduism Today. 
Supreme Court to RK Mission: “You’re Hindus’ 


After nearly 15 years, the curious case of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sions seeking minority religious status under the Constitution 
of India lias finally come to a close. On July 2nd, 1995, the 
Supreme Court of India declared that neither Sri. Ramakrishna 
nor Swami Vivekananda founded any independent, non-Hindu 
religion. Thus ended the RK Mission's labyrinthine attempt to 
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gain the privileges accorded only to minority religions in India, 
specifically, the right to manage their extensive educational 
institutions free from government control. Despite the legal 
loss, the court’s decision surprisingly allows the RK Mission to 
retain control of its schools in Bengal. This was not by virtue 
of any constitutional provision, but rather because the law in 
Bengal regarding the governing of schools specifically exempted 
the RK Mission schools from government control. The Bengal 
government could change that law to bring the RK Mission 
schools under its control, explained the Supreme Court, “Tf 
on objective considerations such change becomes necessary in 
the larger interests of students, teachers and other employees.” 
However, the present political climate in Bengal is not conducive 
to such a change, according to observers in Calcutta. And so 
the present control the Mission enjoys over its academic domain 
will persist. 


While gaining its primary object—control of the schools—the 
RK Mission has taken a brutal public flogging from religious 
leaders, politicians, newspapers and the man in the street [see 
sidebar, page 7] over its attempted separation from Hinduism. 
What rankled Hindus the most was the extensive arguments 
made in hundreds of pages of court submissions [see sidebar 
right] that somehow Swami Vivekananda had abandoned Hin- 
duism “to become a preacher of a religion basically different 
from Hinduism.” When asked about it, the RK Mission General 
Secretary, Swami Atmashtananda, told Hinduism Today by 
phone from Calcutta that, “Whatever legal brains have done is 
for lawyers to say.’ The RK Mission’s explanation has been all 
along that it has taken this step to save its schools, and that the 
court statements are simply part of the necessary legal maneu- 
vers. However, the thoroughness of their arguments belies the 
explanation of mere legal exigency. Someone within the RK 
Mission, and not just their lawyers, spent long hours formulating 
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a line of reasoning—declared specious by the court—that Swami 
Vivekananda renounced and even denounced his Hindu heritage. 
A significant rearrangement of historical fact was required in the 
process. 


All this came at a time when Swami Vivekananda is being virtu- 
ally canonized as patron saint of India’s Hindu renaissance. It is 
not hard to see why. In speech after speech of Vivekananda’, es- 
pecially after his first return to India from America, he thundered 
to his audiences, “When a man has begun to be ashamed of his 
ancestors, the end has come. Here am I, one of the least of the 
Hindu race, yet proud of my race, proud of my ancestors. I am 
proud to call myself a Hindu. I found Hinduism to be the most 
perfectly satisfying religion in the world.” His collected works 
are a goldmine still plundered—including by Hinduism Today— 
for nuggets such as his fulminations against the British education 
system and exaltations of the ancient Hindu systems [see sidebar, 
page 10], 


The Teacher’s Revolution 


How did this all happen? The problem started in 1971 at the 
Vivekananda Centenary College in Rahara, West Bengal. The col- 
lege had been set up in 1963 to accommodate Hindu refugees 
from the erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). Both stu- 
dents and teachers were former residents of East Pakistan. The 
government of West Bengal paid to build the schools on RK Mis- 
sion land, and subsequently has met all of its operating costs. In 
1969 the college was allowed a “special constitution”—also ap- 
plied to schools of the Arya Samaj and Christian missionaries— 
which effectively gave the RK Mission unfettered control of the 
school. 


The teachers had two complaints about this setup. First, in other 
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schools they enjoyed considerable clout as part of the governing 
board. Second, the RK Mission did not have to provide them the 
benefits accorded teachers under the West Bengal College Teach- 
ers (security of service) Act. Prof. D.N. Mukerjee, a teacher at Ra- 
hara College, told Hinduism Today that instead of receiving regu- 
lar letters of appointment as teachers, teachers had only the same 
status as any other employee, which meant they could be fired or 
transferred at will. Another teacher and the petitioner in the 1980 
court case, Prof. Madhab Kumar Bandhopadhyay, told Hinduism 
Today the college's atmosphere had become “almost a police state. 
Teachers were organized to report on each other.” Neither Rahara 
college nor other RK Mission schools offer courses in religion. 


The matter came to a head in 1980 at the Rahara college when 
teachers refused to acknowledge the appointment of a new prin- 
ciple, Swami Shivamayananda, Instead, they considered the prin- 
ciple’s seat “vacant,” and the senior teacher took charge of the ad- 
ministration, admission of students and so on. This open revolt 
spread to other RK Mission schools. 


In desperation, the RK Mission sought and got a ruling in 1981 
in the Calcutta High Court in which Justice B.C. Roy declared 
them a minority religion—assuring them the right under the In- 
dian constitution to manage their educational institutions with- 
out government control. A division bench of the Calcutta High 
Court upheld Roy’s decision in 1985. 


The matter was appealed to the Supreme Court, who could not 
be accused of making a hasty or impetuous decision—it took ten 
years to issue its decree! In the meantime, the RK Mission was 
able to run its schools without interference. And now the Court 
has affirmed they can continue to do so. 


The RK Mission apparently did not anticipate the outcry against 
their non-Hindu declaration. They had, in fact, already been qui- 
etly granted minority status in 1969 by the State of Bihar. Perhaps 
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the tactic seemed a logical extension of their earlier success. Nev- 
ertheless, dissension both within and without the Mission was 
volatile and vociferous when the issue attracted international at- 
tention in 1985. [See Hinduism Today, March, 1986.] 


Government and Religion 


“With government money comes government control” is an ax- 
iom in any country. But the situation in India is unique with re- 
gard to minority religions. Under Article 30 of the constitution, 
“minority” religions are allowed to run educational institutions 
free from government control, but remain equally eligible for gov- 
ernment funding as are institutions run by members of the “ma- 
jority” religion. For the purposes of the constitution, Jains, Bud- 
dhists and Sikhs are considered “Hindus” and hence part of the 
majority religion. Effectively the provision applies only to Mus- 
lims, Christians, and anyone who can get themselves declared a 
minority religion. One strange consequence of this is that the 
Vira Saivites of South India successfully argued earlier this cen- 
tury for minority status, mostly on the basis of their rejection of 
the Vedas. Jains, who similarly reject the Vedas, remain legally 
part of the majority. That is why politicians such as Dr. Karan 
Singh have called for equal status under the law for all religions 
[see sidebar below]. 


In the United States, any religion can start and run its own 
schools, but will receive no government money to run them. 
The large Catholic school system here in the US, for example, is 
funded entirely by fees and private donations. Parents who send 
their children to a private religious school are not even exempted 
from paying the taxes which support the public schools. 
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Toward Reconciliation 


Privately, rank and file RK Mission monks are undemonstratively 
delighted that the Supreme Court has ratified what everyone al- 
ready knew. The Mission leaders would like the matter to all just 
go away and be forgotten, but the public doesn’t yet seem to be 
in a forgiving mood. In 1899, Swami Vivekananda was asked 
about how those who had left Hinduism by choice might be re- 
ceived back. He replied, “Ceremonies of expiation Vratyastoma 
are suitable in the case of willing converts, returning to us, to their 
Mother Church, as it were.” Whatever course the RK Mission 
takes, some sort of public reconciliation would be much more 
welcome than attempting to pass off their apostasy as mere legal 
necessity. 


For a full transcript of the Supreme Court decision send us $10 
for domestic and international postage and handling to 107 Ka- 
holalele Road, Kapaa, Hawaii, 96746, USA. It is also available on 
the internet at; http://HinduismToday.kauai.hi.us/ashram. 


Sidebar: A New Religion? What the RK Mission Told 
the Courts 


Text: 


The following are quotes from the documents submitted by RK 
Mission to the courts in their attempt to establish that Swami 
Vivekananda founded a new religion. 


“Thus the religion of Sri Ramakrishna is the religion separate and 
different from the religion of the Hindus. Ramakrishnaism has 
its separate God, separate name, separate church, separate wor- 
ship, separate community, separate organization and, above all, 
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separate philosophy. It is claimed to be a separate religion by 
its own followers, and it was declared so by its founder—Swami 
Vivekananda.” 


“An attempt to equate religion of Ramakrishna with the Hindu re- 
ligion as professed and practiced will be to defeat the very object 
of Ramakrishnaism and to deny his gospel. Ramakrishnaism in- 
cludes the basic virtues of Hinduism and particularly the Hindu 
spirit but does not exhaust itself in the Hindu religion” 


“Ramakrishnaism itself carries its own marks and separate iden- 
tity, and its prop under Swamiji [Vivekananda] had always pro- 
claimed himself and his brother disciples to be the followers of 
a different religion. The universality of Ramakrishnaism had no 
doubt its genesis in ancient Indian philosophy, but he gave it a 
turn and twist of his own. 


“Ramakrishnaism was no doubt born out of Hinduism but for 
that reason it need not be buried in it.” 


“Other religions (including Hinduism) do not believe that all re- 
ligions are different paths leading to the same goal, but claim ab- 
solute authority in all matters to the exclusion of all others.” 


“A Hindu has no respect for the scriptures of other religions.” 


“Swami Vivekananda was an aggressive Hindu monk when he 
went to Chicago Parliament of Religions. After returning from 
the West, he had become a preacher of a religion basically differ- 
ent from Hinduism.’ 


“Ramakrishnaism has a philosophy of its own, different from that 
of Hindu religion. It has a unique concept of ‘Jiva-Siva’? God is 
both with and without form, Sri Ramakrishna said” 


“Through Swami, spiritualism ceases to be a mere pursuit of the 
saint; spiritualism became a movement of the masses. The spir- 
itualism lost its other worldliness and became this world—it ac- 
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quired a meaning and purpose in human life. Liberation of the 
self through the service of mankind; the ideal was confirmed into 
a Law of action. Work is worship. Life itself is religion.” 


Sidebar: Reactions, Public and Private 


Text: 


Swami Harinarayanananda General Secretary, Bharat Sadhu 
Samay: 

“Tt was certainly wrong to say that Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
were not Hindus. The truth is that both belonged to the Dasanami 
Sannyasi Order. What the Mission has done is against the teach- 
ings of Swami Vivekananda and his guru. 


Swami Pragyanand, Sai Pragya Dham, New Delhi: 


“Tt was Swami Vivekananda who said that we should be proud of 
the fact that we were Hindus. He said in Chicago that the best 
dharma was Hindu dharma. It is most unfortunate that for small 
material advantages they claimed that they were not Hindus. The 
Supreme Court decision to the contrary is a very welcome deci- 
sion. The tradition of Sannyas in the Mission is the same as in 
Hinduism. Then how can it be something outside Hinduism? 
Here is an unfortunate case where the disciples have insulted their 
own gurus. The ideals set by the gurus should be followed,” 


Swami Yuktananda, a former senior monk and brother of the 
present General Secretary of the RK Mission, now presently in 
charge of Vivekananda Nidhi, Calcutta: 


“The stand was taken by the Board of Trustees of the RK Mission 
to save their educational activities from the interference by the 
state government and politicization of their institutions,’ 
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Prof, D.N, Mukerjee (one of teachers in the original lawsuit): 


“Iam happy that myself and my colleagues have set history on 
the right track, in spite of Ramakrishna’s and Vivekananda’ own 
followers,’ 


Dr. Karan Singh: 


“IT have said many times in my talks that RK Mission is the real 
crest jewel of Hinduism. How can they say they are not Hindus? 
I consider this to be going to absurd lengths, and it has now been 
rightly struck down. The court has reinstated what everyone in 
the world has already known. But if the other religious minorities 
are allowed to run their educational institutions, why are Hindus 
being discriminated against? My view is that there should be no 
reverse discrimination on the basis of religion. It should be uni- 
form.” 


Rajiv Malik, journalist, New Delhi: 


“The senior monks of the RK Mission must now publicly apolo- 
gize for causing crores of Hindus pain and emotional stress by 
their claim of being a non-Hindu body. Now they must clearly 
state that bygones are bygones and join the Hindu society in ful- 
filling the dreams of Vivekananda.” 


These comments appeared in Neiv Delhi newspapers: 


Dainik Jagran: “If for political reasons, efforts are made to di- 
vide the Hindu consciousness in different parts, and steps are not 
taken to check this tendency, then it will harm the Hindu con- 
sciousness.” 


Rashtriya Sahara: “The tendency of different sects trying to get 
minority status will be curbed and it will be possible to stop the 
disintegration of Hindu society.’ 


Navbharati Times: “Hundreds of groups would have come for- 
ward claiming to be minorities, and then the question who is or 
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is not a Hindu would have got lost,” 


Indian Express: “What has been shocking was that such a cynical 
move should have been initiated by an organization founded by 
none other than Swami Vivekananda who devoted his entire life 
to the cause of propagating Hinduism and endowing it with its 
old vigor.” 


Organiser- 13-08-1995 
The Supreme court and the Ramakrishna Mission 


by Sri Ram Swarup 


For quite some time, the Ramakrishna Mission faced a crisis of 
identity. Everyone thought it was Hindu but for some reason 
or another the Mission authorities themselves were not satisfied 
with this identity. So they had approached the Calcutta High 
Court to grant them the status of a non- Hindu religious minority. 
The request was granted. 


The step taken by the Mission Authorities was not popular with 
its rank and file but they went along passively with the authorities. 


But the High Court judgement was disputed by interested parties 
and it went to the Supreme Court on July 2, 1995, reversed the 
High Court Judgement and restored the old status of the Mission. 
The Mission was Hindu again, but whether willingly or unwill- 
ingly, is yet to be seen. The question however still remains: Why 
did the Mission make such a request at all, a request, which went 
against the original inspiration and historical role of its founders 
and all that they stood for? ‘The step also went against its more 
mundane interests. The Mission derives its support from the Hin- 
dus in general. Did it fear no adverse reaction from them? It knew 
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of course that Hindus are used to being taken for granted by their 
leaders. It had many such instances before it. For example, In- 
dian unity and freedom Struggle owed to Hindu renaissance, but 
soon the new rulers took to wooing those who had opposed both. 


So the Mission authorities took to their ill-advised course with- 
out much apprehension about Hindu reaction. But things did not 
turn out exactly that way. The Hindu mind was much agitated. 
Under the circumstances, The Times of India found it newswor- 
thy and published a four-piece article (22-25 January 1985) on the 
subject in which the Hindu view-point found articulation. It also 
made a front-page news in Hinduism Today issued from Hawai 
with a wide circulation among the Hindus overseas. The subject 
became alive; the Mission authorities began to be questioned and 
they felt embarrassed, but could not master enough strength to 
say “Sorry” and retrace their step. Now the Supreme Court judge- 
ment has come to their rescue and saved them from a great crisis 
- the crisis of identity. 


The Supreme Court, however, could only make a legal contribu- 
tion but the rest would depend on the Mission itself. If it takes 
the decision gracefully, well and good. But if it feels Hindu only 
under legal compulsion, it will have no great work to do for Hin- 
duism. 


Some, however, see no such problem at all. They say that the 
Mission is Hindu at heart and was even when it went to the High 
Court for a non-Hindu status. They say it was only forced to do 
it for practical and technical reasons - for avoiding disadvantages 
under which Hindu institutions have to work in a secular India. 


The connection is true at least partly and the Supreme Court 
too seems to recognize this factor. It speaks of the “peculiar 
circumstances which led Ramakrishna Mission to make a claim 
that Ramakrishna religion was a distinct and separate religion 
from Hindu religion’, but it finds that the Mission over-argued 
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its case. It also chides the High Court and says that the threat of 
Mission's educational institutions being “taken away under one 
pretext or another by the State Government, should not have 
been found favour by the learned judges of the High Court,’ and 
that they should not have gone along with the Mission when it 
tried to prove that Ramakrishna and Vivekananda were Hindus 
of doubtful commitment. 


Without agreeing with the mission overmuch, Shri P. Parameswaran, 
president of the Vivekananda Kendra has however offered an 
interesting justification (organiser September 95)for its chosen 
action. He says that its educational institutions being under 
threat of Marxists and leftist forces of West Bengal, the mission 
was in midst of a grim struggle, that really “no moral or ethical 
question was involved” and the mission's very “survival was 
at stake and it wanted to make sure that it survived” If there 
was any breach of moral principle ( when it said it was not 
Hindu) it could well be justified in terms of apaddharma. “even 
Yudhishthira the great votary of truth perforce uttered a lie and 
that too at the instance of Lord Krishna...” 


But after making this gallant defence, P. Parameswaran parts com- 
pany with the mission authorities and says that they overdid their 
case; that perhaps their stand could be “understood and even ap- 
preciated at least by well-meaning critics if that were all to it. But 
some monks went too far and argued with “unnecessary vehe- 
mence that their contention of being a non-Hindu religion was 
not legalistic or technical but was based on historical, religious 
and philosophical grounds’. 


To this I would add nothing except to say that let us not bring 
Yudhishthira and Krishna into the picture so lightly. We could 
do our lying -(and even our truth-telling, whatever it amounts to 
- without invoking their names. 


Here one could make another point. The problem of the mission 
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was not greater than what other Hindu denominations faced. In 
fact, some friends at the Bharat Seva Ashram told me this much. 
They said that they too ran schools and other institutions though 
they were not as numerous as those of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
and faced the same difficulty. They said they were expecting the 
Mission to give them a better lead being more powerful and better 
connected. But it left a very bad example for others to follow. One 
is led to believe that in trying to survive in this narrow sense, the 
Mission was committing suicide. 


The Supreme Court itself did not go into the question of inde- 
pendence of Hindu institutions and their protection from the in- 
terference of the Government. That is an important but separate 
question and relates to the whole Hindu society and much de- 
pends on what Hindus do in the matter. 


I believe that the Mission’ trouble with its Rahara college case 
merely a catalyst; it brought into the open forces which were al- 
ready at work for decades. “Secularism” name of an ideology 
meant to keep Hindus down was active in the field for a long time; 
it was a powerful movement and it has infected many intellectu- 
als and political parties in some degree, small or great. Secularism 
has not been a single doctrine; it has many faces and it is available 
in many versions to suit different interests and tastes. The most 
dominant one followed by Congress, the erstwhile ruling party, 
says that all religions are equal, but those which can be nasty and 
are ready to retaliate and vote together are more equal than others. 
The communist version of this ideology is frankly anti- Hindu and 
has been an aid and ally of Muslim league politics in its various 
expressions and stages. Even BJP has its version of secularism, a 
genuine secularism of the Congress which merely promises with- 
out performing. BJP says it would honestly do for the Muslims 
what the Congress merely promises them. 


On the other level, the Ramakrishna Mission has been preaching 
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a doctrine, which amounted to religious neutrality. It has been 
preaching that “all religions are equal”. This has made it feel that 
it has no particular responsibility towards Hinduism and that it 
is at best a kind of third force between contending parties. The 
neutrality can be convincingly proved by disowning Hinduism 
which the Mission authorities were willing to go. 


The Mission has been justifying this doctrine in the name of 
what it loves to call Sri Ramakrishna’ “practice of all religions”. 
Whether he practised all religions or could even do it at all is 
doubtful. But that is a separate question. What he however 
surely practised were different spiritual disciplines all belonging 
to traditional Hinduism and proved their essential unity. It was 
useful at a time when Hinduism was under severe attack and 
had developed a fragmented view off itself. It proved the validity 
of Hinduism to its own intellectuals who were being attracted to 
atheism and Christianity coming from the west aggressively. 


It is also obvious that from his so-called “practice of all religions’, 
Ramakrishna did not draw the conclusions which the Mission 
monks now do. For at the end of the day, he was saying that 
“various creeds you hear about now-a-days have come into 
existence through His will” For him “Hindu religion alone is 
Sanatana Dharma’, and it “has always existed and will always 
exist”. The Supreme Court reproduces this passage from “THE 
GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA: Similarly Vivekananda who 
preached Vedanta used it not to entertain all religions equally 
but used it to oppose religious ideologies which made exclusive 
claims to truth, which lacked yoga, interiority and universality 
of the spirit, which were based not on the principles but on 
personalities, which went by voices and visions of someone who 
claimed to be mediator between God and His followers. 


Vivekanandas Vedanta also gave him new courage. It did not 
make him take to ideological and historical appeasement on large 
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scale; it did not prevent him from bearding the Christian lion in 
his own den and telling him unpleasant home truths; nor prevent 
him from speaking of Islam's blood-soaked history when “from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, for five hundred years, blood ran all 
over the world”. The neo-Vedanta of the monks of the present 
Mission shows no perception; it lacks discrimination, VIVEKA, 
as well courage. 


The Religion of Ramakrishna 


by Swami Hiranmayananda 


(This letter by Swami Hiranmayananda was in reply to Ram 
Swarup’s article, “The Supreme Court and the Ramakrishna 
Mission” (13-08-95), published in Organiser, 20-8-95.) 


A few days ago my attention was drawn to an article which was 
published in Organiser in its 13 August 1995 issue, entitled “The 
Supreme Court and the Ramakrishna Mission’. In the said article 
the paper observes that the Calcutta High Court granted minor- 
ity status to the Mission in 1985, thereby damaging the reputation 
of Mission by making it a non-Hindu organization. In this con- 
nection it will be good to remember that the case arose out of 
the intransigence of the teachers in performing their duties and 
politicizing the administration of one of the colleges of Ramakr- 
ishna Mission situated at Rahara, Calcutta. The High Court judg- 
ment was surely not motivated and should have been accepted as 
fair. But the teachers took the case to the Supreme Court, where, 
after 12 years the verdict of the Supreme Court judges was that 
the Ramakrishna Mission was a Hindu organization and not a 
minority which the Ramakrishna Mission claimed to be. It may 
seem to the people that the stand of the Ramakrishna Mission is 
pragmatic. But it is not so. 
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I am a trustee and I fully believe that those who call themselves 
Hindus know very little of religion and ignorantly call themselves 
Hindus. The word ‘Hindu’ was contemptuously used by Muslims 
to differentiate themselves from the people they ruled over. Orig- 
inally the word ‘Hindw had a geographical connotation, i-e., the 
people who reside on the eastern side of river Sindhu. This hap- 
pened in the 12th or 13th century A.D. 


Mr. Ram Swarup in his article writes that the Supreme Court 
judges had given the following quotation just as now, so in the 
time of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, Hindu was a dirty word. 
Vivekananda did his bit to give it dignity. He told the Hindus to 
become proud Hindus, and show by their action that Hindu was 
“the highest word that any language can invent”. I do not remem- 
ber in which writing of Swami Vivekananda such passage words 
come, though I have read Swami Vivekanadas complete works 
times over. But as Shri Ram Swarup says so, I accept it. 


My contention is that despite the “highest word” status of the 
word “Hindu” and despite Swami Vivekananda’ exhortation, 
how many Hindus have been able to evaluate the word by their 
code and conduct. They even felt ashamed to declare their 
religion openly 


Swamiji once visited Kashmir and asked an old lady: “Mother, 
what is your religion?” She proudly replied; “Khuda ki meherbani 
se mai to Mussalman hun.” (By the grace of KhudaI am a Muslim). 
But what about the Hindu? They will feel ashamed to declare that 
they have any religion at all. 


Here, I want to know something from Mr. Ram Swarup. Were the 
Vedic people Hindus? Was Buddha a Hindu who later founded a 
different religion? Does Mr. Ram Swarup know that in the rock 
edicts of Ashoka, he exhorted people to treat the Brahmanas and 
Sramanas equally? Why did he not use the word Hindu? 
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Now, let us see what Swami Vivekananda has to say about Hin- 
duism in his Lectures from Colombo to Almora. In his lecture in 
Jaffna he says: “The word Hindu, by which it is the fashion now- 
a-days to style ourselves, has lost allits meaning. For this word 
merely meant those who lived on the other side of the river In- 
dus (in Sanskrit, Sindhu). This name was murdered into Hindu 
by the ancient Persians, and all people living on the other side 
of the river Sindhu were called by them Hindus. Thus the word 
has come down to us; and during the Mohammedan rule we took 
up the word ourselves. There may not be any harm in using the 
word of course; but as I have said, it has lost its significance. You 
may mark that all the people who live on this side of the Indus in 
modem times do not follow the same religion as they did in an- 
cient times. The word therefore covers not only Hindus proper, 
but Mohammedans, Christians, Jains and other people who live 
in India. I, therefore, would not use the word Hindu. What word 
should we use then? The other words, which alone we can use, 
are either the Vaidikas, followers of the Vedas, or better still, the 
Vedantists, followers of Vedanta.” So, Mr. Ram Swarup, your and 
the judges’ views were said in a different context. If Swamiji had 
used the word Vedantists, people would not have understood him 
at all. So he used the word ‘Hindu’ 


Another matter of importance is that Swamiji declares in his 
pranam mantra of Sri Ramakrishna that Sri Ramakrishna is the 
greatest of the avatars. Sri Ramakrishna said to Swamiji, as he 
was lying on his death-bed, that he was Rama and Krishna in the 
same body. 


Swamiji wrote in his article “Hinduism and Sri Ramakrishna’ af- 
ter delineating the sad condition of Hinduism, “the epochal new 
dispensation is the harbinger of great good to the whole world, 
especially to India, and the inspirer of this dispensation, Sri Bha- 
gawan Ramakrishna is the modified manifestation of all the past 
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great epoch-makers in religion. O man, have faith in this and say 
it to heart.” 


Many new religions have arisen in the World. The religion of Ra- 
makrishna is another such as stated by Swamiji in his trust deed. 
So we are in minority and our religion is a minority religion, since 
very few people in India accept Shri Ramakrishna as an avatar and 
that his teachings alone can change the whole world. But it will 
take time. 


Swami Hiranmayananda, 
Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, 
Luxa, Varanasi - 221 010 





In reply to Swami Hiranmayananda 


by Ram Swarup 


Iam thankful to Swami Hiranmayananda for finding time to re- 
spond (Organiser, 24-9-95) to my article (August 13, 95) even 
though critically. His response is all the more valuable since he 
was high on the list of those whose opinion mattered in Ramakr- 
ishna Mission going to the High Court with the request to grant 
it the status of a minority, non- Hindu religion. The Swami has 
put me many questions though without answering a single one of 
mine. 


Let me first take up the point, which easily settled. In my arti- 
cle, I had quoted Swami Vivekananda showing his pride in be- 
ing a Hindu and urging Hindu youth to take similar pride. I 
quoted his words, which say that Hindu was the highest word 
that any language can invent. Swami Hiranmayananda says he 
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has read Vivekanandas “complete works many times over’, but 
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he does not remember having found them there. But he is gra- 
cious enough to give me the benefit of doubt and take my word 
for it. I thank him, but would like to point out that the words 
of pride that Vivekananda took in Hinduism are also reproduced 
at several places in the judgment of the Supreme Court too (for 
example on pages, 35,42,48.49) The particular words under dis- 
cussion are quoted on page 42 of the judgement which also gives 
their original’source—III. 368-69. if the swami still does not find 
them, please let him correct the Supreme Court Judges. 


The Swami says: “I am a trustee and I fully believe that those 
who call themselves Hindus know very little of religion.” It is the 
beauty of such statements that these can be made without the dan- 
ger of being contradicted. But I view the problem differently. To 
me, the problem is not common people and their ignorance, but 
their leaders'and their ignorance. Common Hindus practice Hin- 
duism as best as they can and know: as least they do not disown 
it. 

But it is different with elites. Firstly, whatever they know of Hin- 
duism is borrowed from missionaries and other hostile sources 
secondly, this knowledge does not make them love their culture 
and religion; it only makes them feel wise at the expense of their 
lesser brothers? 


Citing an instance of Hindu ignorance, Swami Hiranmayananda 
tells us that they do not even know that the name by which they 
are known is not the one they themselves took, but it was a name 
“contemptuously used by Muslims to differentiate themselves 
from the people they ruled over, and also that originally the 
word had only a “geographical connotation’ and used for people 
who “resided on the eastern side of Sindhu. This happened in 
the 12th or 13th century AD.” One is not clear what the Swami 
wants to say. Perhaps what he means is that this word is not good 
enough for us since it was given to us by others in contempt and 
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therefore we should ourselves give it up. Perhaps, the Mission 
had this reason in view when it tried to give it up. 


The sentiment is patriotic but not practical. Other great friends of 
India also tried to change their situation by changing their name. 
Swami Dayananda suggested we call ourselves Arya; others sug- 
gested Bharatiya. But the new words did not clinch. 


We have however also to remember that this line of argument has 
been used also by people none too friendly. It has been a fashion 
among the secularist writers, JNU historians and missionary writ- 
ers to say that Hindus were hardly a people, that India has been 
no more than a geographic expression and that the two words de- 
scribe no true reality and they came into being only recently first 
under the Muslims and then under the British, that they are false 
labels for pretentious realities and it is time they are given up al- 
together. This line of argument is pursued by anti- Hindu Hindus. 
(Read so-called secular writers, JNU historians, the Marxist press 
the Times of India, The Statesman etc.,) They want to rob Hindus 
of their name, their identity and their history to weaken them. 
They are allies of Muslim and Christian imperialisms trying to 
revive themselves. We should not fall into their trap. 


The Swami says: “I want to know something from Shri Ram 
Swarup. Were the Vedic people Hindus?” Well, firstly, I would 
answer this question by putting a counter question: “were they 
non-Hindus? Were they Muslims? Were they Ramakrishnaites?” 
Secondly, I would say that though I do not see the relevance of 
the question.my answer is that they were later-day Hindus, or 
people who in later days became better known as Hindus. And 
where is the difficulty in accepting this. People have more names 
than one and sometimes old names are dropped or forgotten 
and new names given and adopted. Thirdly, we may say that 
though we may not be able to say whether the Vedic people were 
Hindus, but we quite well know that “the religion of the Hindus’, 
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to put it in the language of Swami Vivekananda. This kind of 
looking at the problem is good enough; it was good enough 
for Vivekananda, and it should be good enough for any serious 
purpose. 


The Swami asks me another question: “Was Buddha a Hindu, 
who later founded a different religion?” Must I answer all the 
conundrums. Buddha himself never said that he was a Buddhist 
or he was any different from his neighbours. At this time ques- 
tions of religion never took this form and did not exist. They 
came when Semitic. Creeds appeared on the scene which were 
ideologies rather than religions or spiritualities. As for founding 
a new religion, Buddha never thought or said he ever did. He 
said he was following the “ancient way.’ He knew two old tradi- 
tions, the shramana and brahmana traditions and showed respect 
to both while in the main following the first one—if these classifi- 
cations can really apply at all in any meaningful way in such cases. 
According to Buddhist accounts, his first teachers were Sankhya 
teachers. That he founded a new religion is what the missionaries 
began to teach and we picked up the slogan from them as we did 
in so many other matters. 


While reading writings on Ramakrishna by his followers, one is 
struck by one fact: They are very much awed by those they de- 
scribe as founders of religions; they think that these founders are 
special. Therefore they try to give their teacher a similar format. 
It does not occur to them that spiritually speaking these so-called 
founders of religions may not be very high, Ramakrishna himself 
never thought like this. He was satisfied with being in the line of 
old rishis, knowers of Brahma. But his followers thought that this 
status_was not good enough for him and he must be a [founder 
of a new religion. It was more to satisfy their own vanity than to 
describe anything significant. 


The Swami tells us the story of a Kashmiri lady who on being 
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asked by Swami Vivekananda about her religious identity replied: 
“By the grace of Khuda, I am a Muslim.” One is not sure what 
Swami Hiranmayananda has in mind in narrating this story. Is 
he trying to convey that it is grace of God to be a Muslim? In any 
case she has raised an aura of piety around Islam. 


Probably what the Swami has in mind is to urge that Hindus 
should take a similar pride in being Hindus. If so, the RKM 
swamis have set a poor example. 


Here however I would like to say something else. The Kashmiri 
sister was a simple lady, we are happy that she saw God's in what- 
ever condition she happened to be. This is right attitude, com- 
mendable attitude. However, her answer, good enough for her, 
should not suffice grown up persons who must not neglect other 
dimensions of the problem. They should be able to see that be- 
hind her being a Muslim, there is a tragedy of a hundred thousand 
sisters like her, their tears and shame in Kashmir, in Afghanistan, 
Persia, Egypt and India probably her own grandmother suffered 
abduction and her grandparents slaughter. We should not be so 
indifferent to questions of history and ideology. This indifference 
is not spirituality, but tamas, lack of discrimination aviveka which 
can bring no good. 


Piety is good in religion but not enough. Its deeper ideation is 
quite important. It is meritorious in Islam to kill an infidel. There- 
fore it was customary among pious Muslim women to request 
their equally pious hero-brothers, on the eve of their invasion of 
India, to kill at least one infidel in their name (just as their Hindu 
sisters request their relatives when they go out on their pilgrimage 
to Ganga or other sacred river to take a dip in their name too), and 
it was done as a matter of course. Infidel captives in hordes were 
killed on their behalf for earning them spiritual merit. Swami Hi- 
ranmayananda believes that the High Court judgement was good 
and “should have been accepted as fair”. He sees no fault in the 
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mission going to the High Court with the request it did. On the 
other hand he finds it blamable in teachers of Rahra College who 
“took the case to the Supreme Court? 


It is not me to speak on the behalf of teachers, but let us hope 
they do and explain their case. Let me however say this that the 
teachers were no enemies of the Mission. I have before me a list of 
14 senior teachers, and I find that most of them are ex-students 
of the RKM institutions; several of them are initiated devotees 
of one swami or the other; some are close relatives of Mission 
monks: for example one is a grandson, another a brother of Mis- 
sion monk. I am withholding all the names but report that at one 
point, our notes say that one swami “was tortured and finally ex- 
pelled from the RKM for his pro-Hindu views and now living a 
solitary life.” I do not want to believe it but knowing what way the 
wind is blowing it is not impossible. Most organizations want to 
prove that they are secular; and this they best do by punishing any 
pro-Hindu sympathy. 


Swami Hiranmayananda tells us on Ramakrishnas own author- 
ity that he was “Rama and Krishna in the same body’. However, 
when Ramakrishna said it, he had no idea that his future follow- 
ers would be building on this innocent statement a whole new 
theology of a separate religion of Ramakrishna. In point of fact, 
in Indian spirituality and mode of worship, the statement only 
means that Ramakrishna was great bhakta of Rama and 


Krishna. In Yoga, it is normal of a bhakta to become one with the 
deity he worships. No other theology is needed. 


In conclusion, Swami Hiranmayananda repeats that the “religion 
of Ramakrishna’ is “ a minority religion” but he believes that 
it is going to make its mark though “it will take time’ The 
swami sounds self-assured, but at one stage he and his colleagues 
thought that their self-assurance was not enough and they like to 
leave it to time alone to make its mark. So to make self-assurance 
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doubly sure they decided to fortify it with a legal decision; so 
they sought the help of the court. 


In a recent article on Ramakrishna Mission, I had asked the ques- 
tion: In what spirit will the mission monks take the decision of 
the Supreme Court? Would be they Hindus under legal compul- 
sion or conviction? Swami Hiranmayanandas statement shows 
that the question was relevant. 
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